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“The things taught in schools and colleges are 
not an education but the means of education ." 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 
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Degrees conferred at Convocation June 2 


About 1,100 undergraduate and graduate degrees will be conferred during the 
sixteenth annual Convocation ceremonies tomorrow at UVic. (See other sto¬ 
ries this issue.) 

The ceremonies begin at 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. in the McKinnon Centre. 

There were 859 students who earned degrees this spring while 227 stu¬ 
dents were granted degrees last fall. The Convocation marks the formal con¬ 
ferral of all degrees granted during the 1978-79 academic year. 

Dr. Ian McTaggart Cowan, who assumed his duties as Chancellor of UVic 
Jan. 1 will officiate at the two ceremonies. Lieutenant-Governor Henry P. 
Bell-Irving will officially instal McTaggart Cowan at the beginning of the 10 
a.m. ceremony. 

McTaggart Cowan, former Dean of Graduate Studies at the University of 
British Columbia and an internationally acclaimed environmentalist, 
replaced Dr. Robert Wallace who stepped down at the end of 1978 after six 
years as UVic Chancellor. 

Two men who have made outstanding contributions to the creative arts in 
Canada will be given honorary degrees at the ceremonies. The degrees of Doc¬ 
tor of Laws (honoris causa) will be conferred on William (Bill) Reid, whose 
carving and jewellery-making activities have revealed the underlying 
dynamics of Haida art and Esse W. Ljungh, whose concern with original 
Canadian creative writing in drama has assisted many beginning 
playwrights. 

At the 10 a.m. ceremony the degrees of Ph.D., M.A., M.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc. 
will be awarded. At the 2:30 p.m. ceremony the degrees of Ph.D., M.A., M.Ed., 
M.Mus., M.P.A., B.Ed., B.F.A., B.Mus., B.S.N., B.S.W., LL.B. and the balance 
of B A.s and B.Sc.s will be awarded. 

In addition, 115 diplomas in Child Care, Education, Native Indian Lan¬ 
guages and French Language will be conferred. 



Tuition fees jump 8.3 per cent 


Tuition fees for UVic students enrolling in 
September have been increased across the 
board by 8.3 per cent. 

The Board of Governors (BOG), at the 
May 22 meeting, adopted a recommenda¬ 
tion from President Dr. Howard Petch to 
raise the fees. 

Full-time undergraduate students will 
pay $585 in tuition fees for the 1979-80 aca¬ 
demic year, up $45 from 1978-79. 

Fees for students in the Faculty of Law 
go from $658 to $713 while fees for first and 
second year M.A. and Ph.D. students are 
now $611, up from $563. 

Part-time students will pay $39 for each 
course unit compared to $36 in 1978-79. 

Petch termed the 8.3 per cent increase a 
“compromise” between a 10 per cent 
increase discussed by the three B.C. uni¬ 
versities and a request by students for a 
delay in any tuition fee increase until the 
British Columbia Student Awards Pro¬ 
gram (BCSAP) had been revised. 

Alma Mater Society President Marla 
Nickerson told the BOG that the university 
may be “in real danger of pricing itself out 
of the market for students” with fee 
increases. 

She said an increase in tuition fees 
could lead to a decrease in net revenue if 
fewer students register in September. 

In addition to raising fees, the BOG 
dropped a $50 deposit for registration, 
except in the Faculty of Law where a $100 
registration deposit remains. 

Petch explained that with 900 appli¬ 
cants for 72 first-year places in law, it was 
necessary to receive a firm intention to reg¬ 
ister on the part of any student accepted. 

In a written report to the BOG, Petch 
said UVic has endeavored to keep tuition 
fees as low as possible without jeopardiz¬ 
ing the quality of its academic programs. 


Increases in the past have been infre¬ 
quent,but large. 

A 26.2 per cent increase in fees in 1977 
met with great opposition from students, 
and it was agreed that the BOG would 
review tuition fees annually. 

Petch said since tuition fee increases in 
1977, the increases in the university’s oper¬ 
ating revenues have continued to lag 
behind the rate of inflation. “The budget 
for such things as supplies and library 
acquisitions has had to be cut in real terms 
and the annual basic increases in salaries 
have been lower than the rate of inflation. 
It has become more difficult to find econo¬ 
mies that can be made without major 
effects on the salaries component of the 
budget which accounts for 80 per cent of 
the total.” 

Squeezing the supplies and library 
acquisitions would create severe negative 
effects on the academic quality of some 
programs, Petch said. The increase of 7.93 
per cent in the provincial operating grant 
for UVic translates into a 7,1 per cent 
budget increase to cover costs of both enrol¬ 
ment growth and inflation. “It is clear that 
tuition fees must be raised to halt or at least 
slow down the rate of erosion of the univer¬ 
sity’s financial position.” 

Petch said it would put the university in 
an extremely difficult financial position to 
delay any increase in tuition fees until 
such time as the provincial and federal 
governments get around to modifying the 
student assistance plan. 

BOG chairman Joseph Cunliffe said the 
BOG is sympathetic to the students’ finan¬ 
cial situation. “However, the fact remains 
that fees as a proportion of the total cost of 
operating the university have not gone 
up.” 

The BOG went on record as requesting 


the Minister of Education to give high 
priority to a revision of BCSAP with partic¬ 
ular reference to the recommendations con¬ 
tained in the Report of The Ad Hoc 
Committee on Student Aid to UCBC. 

BOG member Ian Stewart said he didn’t 
believe that a fee increase would deter stu¬ 
dents from attending UVic in September. 

“Those students who really want an 
education won’t be impaired in that goal 
by financial considerations,” he said. 
“They may have to get up a little earlier in 
the morning to get that summer job.” 

Stewart recalled that 25 years ago he 
was part of a delegation that came to the 
Ministry of Education from the University 
of British Columbia, requesting improve¬ 
ments in student aid. 

“Fees have not doubled since then,” he 
said. 

“I don’t think you can compare the 
situation 25 years ago with the situation 
today,” replied Nickerson. She said the 
rate of inflation and the percentage of 
unemployment among the young are much 
greater today,and students now have no 
guarantee of any employment after earn¬ 
ing a degree. 

Student BOG member Daryl McLouglin 
(A&S-4) asked if the 1979-80 budget would 
include cuts in such areas as BOG dinners 
and receptions. 

“Yes”, Petch replied. “Last year was 
UVic’s Jubilee Year and was exceptional 
in the number of reception and dinners. 
Compared to last year there will be fewer 
receptions.” 

Petch said that since tuition fee 
increases in 1977, the increases in the uni¬ 
versity’s operating revenues have con¬ 
tinued to lag behind the rate of inflation. 
“The budget for such things as supplies 
and library acquisitions has had to be cut 


in real terms and the annual basic 
increases in salaries have been lower than 
the rate of inflation. It has become more 
difficult to find economies that can be 
made without major effects on the salaries 
component of the budget which accounts 
for 80 per cent of the total.” 


Find it quickly! 

If you’ve lost something on campus 
and haven’t checked, yet with Lost 
and Found in traffic and security in 
the Saunders Building, it’s time to 
make that check quickly! 

Lost and Found is full to over¬ 
flowing and it’s almost time for 
traffic and security to give away 
everything the bin has collected 
over the year to make room for next 
year’s supply. 

“We’re tripping over the stuff,” 
says traffic and security secretary 
Laura Ferguson. 

All kinds of items have been 
turned in so people missing any¬ 
thing are advised to check. 
Unclaimed textbooks will be turned 
over to UVic’s education program 
at Matsqui, while other unclaimed 
items will probably go to local 
organizations which could make 
use of them. Lost and Found will 
only be hanging onto this year’s 
collection for a few more days after 
this issue of the Ring. 
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New faculty pres aims to revamp 


salary talks 

Under the presidency of Dr. Samuel Scully (Classics) the 
UVic Faculty Association will likely be attempting to 
set up new mechanisms for salary talks and negotia¬ 
tions with the university administration. 

Scully was elected to a one-year term as president 
May 1, succeeding Dr. Richard Powers (Political 
Science) who held the position during 1978-79. 

During a recent interview, Scully outlined his main 
objectives for the association for the coming year and 
replied to some questions about issues which concern 
the association. 

No newcomer to campus politics, Scully has served 
on the association executive for the past two years as 
secretary and then vice-president and is one of the Grad¬ 
uate Studies faculty representatives on Senate. He has 
also served on the association’s salary committee. He 
came to UVic 10 years ago after receiving degrees from 
the University of Bristol in England and a doctorate 
from the University of Toronto. 

“One hope I have for the coming year is to negotiate 
with the Board of Governors (BOG) and the university 
administration some kind of salary resolution mecha¬ 
nism to replace the present form of discussions,” states 
Scully. 

He wants clearly defined procedures for negotiations 
with a third party appointed to make final settlements 
when necessary. The third party would not be connected 
to the association administration or the BOG. 

“We don’t need a union framework for this form of 
negotiation” says Scully. “Clearly we’d need extensive 
discussion in the early stages. I hope by the end of this 
summer to have a proposal ready to take to the associa¬ 
tion’s members for discussion, and to have new proce¬ 
dures in place for negotiations next year (1980-81).” 

The Faculty Association recently began holding pre¬ 
liminary meetings with the university administration 
concerning 1979-80 salary increases. The present prac¬ 
tice is for a number of meetings to be held between three 
representatives from the association and three from the 
administration, usually the Bursar, Vice-President Aca¬ 
demic, and Dean of Arts and Science, 

“Now there is no third party involved,” says Scully. 
“The three members of the association sit down with the 
three members of the administration and talk about 
salaries. In the last couple of years, when there has been 
a breakdown in discussions, the discussions have just 
stopped and a final salary settlement has been 
announced by the administration.” 

The administration and faculty teams have been 
looking at salary structures and distribution for this 
year, and there will likely be an announcement in the 
near future, says Scully. 

Increases over the past few years have been close to 
the increases in the university operating budget, which 
this year is 7.93 per cent. Increases this year will depend 
upon a variety of factors, Scully predicts. 

“It’s not just amounts we’re concerned with, but also 
with the distribution of salaries and matters such as the 
E.P.I. (exceptional performance increment). 


f By Donna Danylchuk 

“On the whole question of salaries there is a need for 
all groups on campus to be aware of how salary settle¬ 
ments are made.” 

Scully says that the UVic Faculty Association has 
not done comparative salary research in Victoria but 
studies done at the University of British Columbia indi¬ 
cate that university faculty members are falling steadily 
behind in salaries compared with other professional 
groups such as high school teachers. 




Scully: “we don’t need a union framework” 


At a time when university budgets are tightening, he 
says, it is important to get out of the danger of arriving 
at an annual impasse in negotiations. 

UVic is a comparatively young university without 
some of the problems associated with older, larger uni¬ 
versities in the east, such as overstaffing. 

“But, clearly, if there are problem times ahead in the 
80’s, we as an association have to have a strong bargain¬ 
ing position and we must start to build it now.” 

The association has not addressed itself to such ques¬ 
tions as what approach to take on the position of young 
scholars graduating with Ph.D.’s who are having diffi¬ 
culties finding jobs within the university structure, Scul¬ 
ly says. 

“The whole question of the situation of young scho¬ 
lars who will be excluded from their professions is one 
that really needs to be addressed on a national basis. 


“In Toronto, a number of scholars were prepared to 
take a cut in salary to permit the hiring of a new young 
person, and did this. Another possibility is to allow early 
retirements for people who so chose, without pension 
penalties.” 

Discussing the situation of part-time sessional lectur¬ 
ers at UVic who have been pressing over the past year' 
for clarification of their status and salaries, Scully says 
the Faculty Association now favors in principle only 
full-time appointments except where it can be demon¬ 
strated that there is a benefit to the university in making 
part-time appointments, such as the benefits to be 
derived from hiring professional people elsewhere 
employed who would bring “immediate relevant expe¬ 
rience” to the classroom. 

There has been “some closing of the ranks within the 
association” on basic issues affecting sessionals, he 
explains. “The association maintains it has a duty to 
maintain a watching brief over the terms of employment 
of sessionals to protect their interests, but this view is 
counterbalanced by a general feeling that departments 
should try to make regular appointments rather than 
part time ones. 

“Our perception is that part-time sessionals may not 
have the same involvement in university life as full-time 
appointments, but we will keep a watching brief on the 
situation.” 

Scully says he is generally pleased with the willing¬ 
ness of the administration, and especially that of Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Howard Petch, to “deal openly with faculty and 
consult with us on all issues in which he thinks we might 
be interested.” 

“Petch is very co-operative, and the faculty here is 
very much in the swim of things in terms of working 
with the administration.” 

Another of Scully’s aim for the coming year is to 
bring the Faculty Association membership up over its 
present levels of slightly more than three-quarters of 
eligible faculty membership, through a recruitment 
drive. 

“I’d like to see the membership over 80 per cent. The 
reluctance of some to join is based on political reasons, 
of course, but often the reluctance is based on a lack of 
understanding of the role which the association plays 
within the university.” 

To improve communications about the association’s 
role, the new president intends to start a newsletter to 
inform faculty about policies and procedures affecting 
them. “There was a newsletter two or three years ago 
when unionization was an issue, and we are looking at 
starting one up again.” 

Communications with the community at large is 
another of the new faculty president’s concerns. His con¬ 
cluding remarks concerned the public perception of uni¬ 
versity professors. He says he would like to find more 
ways of relating to the community, as he does not feel 
that many people outside of academia always have a 
clear understanding of what scholars are contributing 
to society. 


Cable 10 airs ‘From Where I Sit' 


UVic student Bill Morley (A&S-2) stars in a 
television program about wheelchair 
access at UVic which will make its debut 
on Cable 10 as part of that station’s Convo¬ 
cation ceremonies program. 

“From Where I Sit”, a 20-minute pro¬ 
gram, will be seen along with Convocation 
ceremonies on three evenings beginning 
June 5 at 8 p.m. Repeat shows are sche¬ 
duled for June 10 at 6:05 p.m. and June 16 
at 6:05 p.m. 

“From Where I Sit” was produced by 
theatre students Ross Nichol (FA-4) and 
Paul van Deursen (FA-3) as a directed stu¬ 
dies assignment. 

Nichol and van Deursen, under the 
supervision of Dr. Murray Edwards 
(Extension) took charge of the complete 
program from its conception through every 
aspect of production. They directed a crew 
of 12 theatre students. 

In the film, the 21-year-old Morley, who 
is physically handicapped as a result of an 
automobile accident, describes his lifestyle 
and the adjustments he has made. 

“Bill is a fantastic person to work with,” 
says Nichol. “He is so sure of himself that 
you quickly forget that he’s handicapped.” 

Quring the film, while Morely talks of 
his life at UVic, he is seen wheeling around 
campus, participating in a class, using the 


library, having coffee with classmates 
and swimming in the McKinnon Pool. 

“Our idea was to show Bill’s handicap 
and then get people to forget the handicap 
and relate to him as a person,” explains 
van Deursen. 

The program includes interviews with 
Dr. Edward Berry (English), one of Mor- 
ley’s professors; President Dr. Howard 
Petch, Dr. Joel Newman (Counselling) and 
David Connell, former president of the 
Alma Mater Society and a staunch advo¬ 
cate of improvements to the physical facili¬ 
ties at UVic for handicapped students. 

“We were not attempting to glorify the 
university or to criticize it,” says Nichol. 
“We wanted to introduce Bill and have him 
explain what life is like for a university stu¬ 
dent in a wheelchair.” 

In the film, Petch says UVic is aware of 
the problems faced by those with physical 
handicaps. He says that all future build¬ 
ings on campus will be physically deve¬ 
loped so that those with handicaps will 
have access. 

Morley says he finds the campus, “gen¬ 
erally, very accessible in a wheelchair”. He 
also finds himself accepted In the class¬ 
room as just another student, “as it should 
be”. 



Student production stars wheelchair student Morley 












letters 

Inflammatory thoughts 
from Dr. Dinglethot 


Sirs 

It is apparent that some one on your staff har¬ 
bours a secret desire to provide inflammatory 
material for Robin Mathews and Tom Symons. 
Fair enough. But surely you do not believe for 
an instant that these phrases said "reporter” 
has invented and put in the mouths of responsi¬ 
ble members of the Faculty will be believed by 
any of the saner members of this university? 
Describing Canadian studies as a “woolly area. 

.. in the same area as women’s studies”. Come, 
come, sir. The correct phrase is ‘furry’, as in; “It 
is a sign of their inferiority that York and 
Toronto both have programmes in the ‘furry’ 
area of Canadian studies.” 

And having a Dean of Arts say that “I am 
very suspicious of the whole thing. Does a 
Canadian-oriented curriculum mean a WASP 
curriculum?” Do you really think any of us 
believe we have a Dean capable of such a non 
sequitur? It is a well-known fact that Canadian 
studies are a plot to impose the Catholic, Cree 
and Inuit cultures upon a society which would 
otherwise be truly international. This has been 


demonstrated in an important report by the 
Dean of Arts at Lilac U.,in Lilac.Sask. Any 
examination of existing Canadian Studies Pro¬ 
grammes at any of our sister institutions that 
have fallen victim to this fraud and plot against 
human sanctity will only confirm the Lilac 
report. Are you implying that our own Dean has 
not read the Lilac report? That he knows no 
better? 

These are perilous times. Furriness is every¬ 
where and there’s a Cree behind every tree. As 
Victoria struggles to be the last institution in 
the country, yea even on the continent, to 
maintain her virgin purity, her total freedom 
from the stench of "Canadian-oriented stu¬ 
dies”, your duty, sir, is to report honestly and 
factually. It will be difficult enough even with 
your assistance. 

Sincerely 
Dr. L.L. Dinglethot 
Department of Welsh, Cornish and Persian 

Literatures 
University of Victoria 


Elcock replies to criticism 


Dear Sir: j 

I don’t like replying to public criticism 
through a similar medium, however, there is a 
misleading bent to Dr. Charles Daniels’ recent 
letter to you. First of all, I must say that I am 
frankly astounded that Dr. Daniels has chosen 
to voice/his criticism through the pages of the 
Ring when he has made no mention of it to me 
during any of his recent visits to McKinnon. If 
he would like to do so I would be happy to meet 
with him. 

Just to put the record straight in case any of 
your readers have been mislead, security of the 
McKinnon Facility tends, in my opinion, to 
work against the very thing we are trying to pro¬ 
mote — activity for all on campus. However, the 
fact right now is that we have to pay certain 
operating costs which can only be met by 


obtaining user revenue. Much as I would like to 
see that change, those are the guidelines set for 
us. I would suggest that the Faculty Associa¬ 
tion be the group to attempt redress of this if it 
is desired, through meetings with senior Uni¬ 
versity officers. 

I might add that the students of this univer¬ 
sity voted recently to increase their Athletic 
and Recreation fees by over 80%. 

Under the present circumstances, a certain 
and admittedly minimal, amount of checks are 
instituted so that people like Dr. Daniels, who 
have not taken out an activity membership, 
may find it more difficult to use the facility at 
their colleagues expense. 

Sincerely 
Mike Elcock, Manager 
Athletics & Recreational Services 


E) 


Colonial exhibit at Maltwood 


The first international exhibit put together 
by the Maltwood Art Museum and Gallery 
features some of the major colonial pain¬ 
ters of British Columbia. 

The exhibition opens June 6 and will 
run to July 26. 

The work of such artists as E.P. Bed- 
well, H.J. Warre, J.C. White and F. 
Whymper will be on view. 

The collection of paintings, prints and 
photographs comes from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, England; the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 
England; the American Antiquarian 
Society; Public Archives of Canada; the 
Royal Ontario Museum; the Glenbow 


Alberta Institute, Calgary; and the Public 
Archives of B.C. 

The catalogue for the exhibit “Painters 
of the Colonial Period” is written by Helen 
Peters, former graduate student of UVic’s 
history in art department. 

The gallery is open Monday to Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Bids opened 
for 

building 


Dura Construction Ltd. has sub¬ 
mitted the low bid of $5,844,700 for 
construction of a new building for 
UVic’s Faculty of Law. 

Ian Campbell, director of cam¬ 
pus planning, is reviewing details 
of eight bids submitted for the job 
before making a recommendation 
on the awarding of a contract. 

Tenders were opened May 26. 
The building will be constructed 
outside the Ring Road, near McGill 
street and is scheduled to be com¬ 
pleted in time for classes beginning 
in September of 1980. 

Campbell Construction Ltd. has 
the second lowest bid of $5,867,000. 
Other bids included Cana Con¬ 
struction ($5,995,000); PLC Con¬ 
struction Ltd. ($6,013,000); Janin 
Western Contractors Ltd. 
($6,274,420); Farmer Construction 
($6,328,596); Northern Construc¬ 
tion Ltd. ($6,373,900) and Dil¬ 
lingham Corporation Canada Ltd. 
($6,539,000). 


Students taste 
university life 

More than 250 high school students from 
Vancouver Island, Vancouver and the 
lower mainland will visit UVic June 6 to 
see university life “first hand”. 

The day-long activities will give stu¬ 
dents a chance to familiarize themselves 
with the campus and its facilities. 

“We are trying to make the campus 
accessible to high school students and to 
give them an opportunity to get a good look 
at the university,” says David Glen, chair¬ 
man of the student orientation day com¬ 
mittee and UVic’s director of admission 
services. “We’re hoping it becomes an 
annual event which will help students bet¬ 
ter understand UVic, its facilities and 
programs.” 

Students will tour the campus, eat in the 
student dining hall, visit departments of 
their choice and speak with professors and 
staff. 

Representatives from admissions, coun¬ 
selling, financial aid, residence, athletics 
and the Alma Mater Society will be availa¬ 
ble to discuss the student services areas. 
Advisors from the education advising 
office and arts and science advising will 
also be on hand. 




Two outdoor education courses and a survey 
course in children’s literature will be offered by 
UVic at Malaspina College this summer. Skills 
from both land and water based recreational 
programs will be taught in the course entitled 
“Outdoor Recreation”. Outdoor activities such 
as camping, hiking, orienteering, bicycling, 
canoeing and skin diving will be included in the 
session beginning July 4. The second course 
“Introduction to Outdoor Education” will 
examine the relationship between man and 
other living things. Students will be made 
aware of the outdoors with emphasis placed on 
the human impact on nature. The days of out¬ 
door education instruction, beginning July 30, 
will cover such topics as forest ecology, tide 
pools of the ocean, wild flowers and shrubs, 
nutrition and food production, the human pop¬ 
ulation explosion and pollution problems. 
“Literature in the Elementary School” will look 
at the development of a literature program in 
the primary and intermediate grades and selec¬ 
tion of books for children. The three offerings 
are credit courses. Registration deadline is 
June 4. For information contact Malaspina Col¬ 
lege counselling centre or the UVic summer 
session office. 

Faculty of Law graduate, Tino Dibella has been 
tentatively granted a visit with Pope John Paul 
in mid-June. Dibella, who contributed to the 
University community both as a student and a 
four-term member of Senate is “looking for¬ 
ward to the visit. The man’s tranquility and 
obvious humanity is very attractive to me and it 
will be enough to simply be in the presence of 
him.” The arrangements for the visit were made 
by the Chancery Office in Victoria and the Can¬ 
adian Theological College, Rome. Dibella’s 
visit is part of a six-week vacation in Italy. 

Dr. Marvin Shinbrot (Mathematics) has been 
elected to a Fellowship in the Royal Society of 
Canada. The induction ceremony was held at 
the University of Saskatachewan May 26 at the 
annual meeting of the society. The Royal 
Society, sponsored by both provincial and fed¬ 
eral governments, promotes learning in the 
humanities, sciences, and social sciences, and 
awards outstanding scholars with membership 
in the society. Shinbrot was elected to the 
society on the strength of his “results on the 
Navier-Stokes equations of hydrodynamics, 
surface wave’s, kinetic theory, specific hydrod- 
ynamical problems, and non-linear eigenvalue 
problems, and because of his significant con¬ 
tribution to engineering problems.” On leave 
from UVic, Shinbrot is studying at the Centre 
for Research in Mathematics at the University 
of Montreal. He is currently chairman of the 
Research Committee of the Canadian Mathem¬ 
atical Society. 


The next issue of the RING will appear 
on campus June 29, five days before 
the opening of summer session. Any¬ 
one wishing to publicize events occur¬ 
ring during July must have the com¬ 
plete information to Calendar editor 
Margaret Salmond by June 25. 


Journalism student joins staff 
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Co-op journalism student Alan D. Murray, 
28, has joined the staff of the Ring for the 
spring and summer months. 

Murray received a B. A. from Brock Uni¬ 
versity in Ontario in 1972 and a profes¬ 
sional diploma in education from the 
University of Alberta in 1974. After teach¬ 
ing French and English for three years at 
junior high school in Leduc, Alberta, he 
moved to Victoria and worked during 1977- 
78 in the community office of NDP MLA 
Charles Barber. For the past academic 
year he has been taking journalism 
courses in the UVic creative writing 
department. 

Among Murray’s favorite activities are 
any kind of fishing, and gardening. He 
misses cross country skiing and the ice sur¬ 
face at Mayfair Park in Edmonton, and 
lists his favorite food as bean salad. He is 
interested in a career as an information 
officer, in a large institution or with 
government, and wishes to retire at 35. 

During this stage of Murray’s career he is 
writing stories, which appear regularly on 
these pages, and helping with other tasks 
in UVic’s information services office. 



Murray: approaching retirement 
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Education students receive 
Maxwell Cameron awards 


Winners of the Maxwell Cameron Memor¬ 
ial Medals for excellence in both practical 
and theoretical education studies have 
gone to Aileen Anne Smyth (elementary) 
and Janice Linda Schulz (secondary). Both 
received first-class standing and were 
recommended to Senate by the Faculty of 
Education from a long list of students. 

Smyth, 23, of Port Alberni, majored in- 
remedial instruction. She hopes to teach 
for one year, and then go to the University 
of Washington to study for a master's 
degree in speech therapy. Her career goal is 
to work in the public school system as a 
therapist. 

Smyth has high praise for UVic, “I con¬ 
sider UVic to have the best faculty of edu¬ 
cation in the province. School boards have 
told me they have high regard for UVic 
grads. I am especially grateful to have 
been taught by Dr. Antoinette Oberg. If Fm 
ever able to teach as well as she does, I 
would be most happy.” 



Smyth: works with disabled 
Smyth is now working with the Port 
Alberni parks and recreation department 
in an integrated recreation program for the 
physically and mentally disabled. Some¬ 
times she is in the pool with a physical 
therapy class, and other times she works 



Schulz: music educator 

with senior staff in their efforts to develop 
speech programs for mentally retarded 
adults. 

Schulz, 22, of Sardis, majored in music 
education. Like Smyth, she feels she made 
the right decision in attending UVic. She 
transferred here after a year at Trinity 
Western College in Langley. 

I really felt inspired after the final prac- 
ticum this year,” she says. “All the theoret¬ 
ical knowledge I gained over five years 
really seemed to come together. The music 
department was just great too.” 

Schulz is a strong defender of music in 
the schools. “Music teaches self-discipline 
in a way few other subjects can. It takes a 
lot of sacrifice in order to be able to master 
an instrument. Music is also a hobby you 
can carry with you all your life. 

“It also has an excellent social side to it. 
It's really fun to play in a band or sing in a 
choir, and there's often a chance to partici¬ 
pate in an exchange with another school in 
Canada, and expand personal horizons, as 
well as make the country seem a little 
smaller.” 

Both Smyth and Schulz are seeking 
employment for September. 



Tomorrow students descend McKinnon stairs to receive degrees and awards 
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Honors for a carver 
and a CBC producer 



Reid: not an ‘average Caucasian’ 

Two men who have made outstanding con¬ 
tributions to the creative arts in Canada 
will be given honorary degrees by UVic at 
the 16th annual Convocation ceremonies 
tomorrow. 

About 1,000 undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate degrees will also be conferred at the two 
ceremonies beginning at 10 a.m. and 2:30 
p.m. in the McKinnon Centre gymnasium. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris 
causa) will be conferred on William (Bill) 
Reid, whose carving and jewellery making 
activities have revealed the underlying 
dynamics of Haida art, and Esse W. 
Ljungh whose concern with original Cana¬ 
dian creative writing in drama has 
assisted many budding playwrights. 

Reid, 59, the son of William Ronald 
Reid, a naturalized Canadian citizen, and 
Sophie Reid, a Haida Indian, was born in 
Victoria. He spent his early childhood in 
Alaska and at the age of 13 moved with his 
mother and brother Robert to Victoria. 

A graduate of Victoria High School, 
Reid attended Victoria College for one year 
before entering commericial radio. In 1948 
he joined the CBC as an announcer. While 
with the CBC in Vancouver, he wrote and 
narrated the television film documentary 
“Totems” which tells of the salvaging of 
the last of the totem poles from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. He also wrote and nar¬ 
rated a film record of the Vancouver Art 
Gallery exhibition “People of the 
Potlatch”. 

During one of Reid’s many visits to the 
Queen Charlottes he learned his grand¬ 
father was the last in the direct line of 
Haida silversmiths and a slate carver. 

Reid decided to emulate his grandfather 
and other Haida silver and goldsmiths. He 
returned to school, learned the elements of 
traditional European jewellery making, 
applied the techniques, and expanded the 
application of the old Haida designs into 
jewellery such as earrings, brooches, rings 
and decorative boxes. 

“My interest in my maternal ancestors 
began quite late in life,” says Reid. “It was 
actually in my early teens before I even 
became conscious of the fact that I was 
anything other than an average Caucasian 
North American.” 

In 1957 Reid was invited by Wilson 
Duff, then curator of ethnology at the Pro¬ 
vincial Museum, to carve a copy of a Haida 
totem pole. 

One year later, Reid, along with Kwaki- 
utl artist Douglas Cranmer, designed and 
directed the re-creation of part of a Haida 
village at the University of British Colum¬ 


bia. During the three years on the project 
Reid and Cranmer built two houses and 
completed seven carvings.. 

Other Reid works include a totem pole 
for the Shell Oil Centre in London Eng¬ 
land; a large gold casket surmounted by a 
three dimensional eagle on display in the . 
McMichael Collection at Kleinburg, Onta¬ 
rio and a gold vessel surmounted by a full 
dimensional whale for the “Legacy” exhi¬ 
bition at the Victora Provincial Museum. 

He participated in the preparation of 
“The Arts of the Raven” centennial exhibi¬ 
tion at the Vancouver Art Gallery. 

Reid is also involved in publishing. He 
illustrated a children’s book “The Raven's 
City”, by Christie Harris and wrote the 
text for Adelaide de Menil’s book of photo¬ 
graphs “Out of Silence”. 

Born and educated on Sweden, Ljungh 
75, emigrated to southern Saskatchewan 
in July 1927. 

He joined the CBC staff in 1942 at the 
Prairie Regional Centre. Although Ljungh 
retired from the CBC in 1969, he is cur¬ 
rently working as an evaluator of radio 
and television drama scripts for the 
corporation. 

During his years with the CBC Ljungh 
directed and produced more than 2000 
radio shows ranging from drama sketches 
and school broadcasts to original musicals 
and documentaries. In this capacity, 
Ljungh encouraged young Canadian 
playwrights. 

He has also produced and directed full 
length adaptations of plays by Ionesco, 
O’Neill and Albee, historical plays and 
daytime serials. 

His television experience includes short 
original plays and a full version of Hedda 
Gabler. 



Ljungh: helped playwrights 


Ljungh has also taught drama, playw¬ 
riting for stage, radio and television and 
courses in production and general broad¬ 
casting techniques. In 1971 he taught a 
summer course on history of modern thea¬ 
tre at UVic. He was appointed visiting pro¬ 
fessor for the 1973-74 term. 

The Canadian Drama Award for out¬ 
standing service to the development of 
Canadian drama and the John Drainie 
Award for outstanding contribution to 
broadcasting in Canada are among the 
prestigious awards Ljungh has received. 

He is an honorary life member of the 
Association of Canadian Radio and Televi¬ 
sion Artists and has served as the execu¬ 
tive director of the Dominion Drama 
Festival for six years. 






Governor General’s medal honors top grad 



Fawcett: nothing but A pluses 


Lawyer makes the grade 



Willms: will receive B.C. Law Society Gold Medal 


A 26-year-old man who compiled an out¬ 
standing academic record during three 
years in UVic’s Faculty of Law is the recip¬ 
ient of the B.C. Law Society Gold Medal 
and Prize. 

Cfiarles F. Willms, a native of Port 
Moody, British Columbia, received a first 
class standing each year since he entered 
UVic in 1976. 

“During his law studies Willms was not 
only the top student in his class, but he was 
very effective in law student affairs,” says 
Dr. Murray Fraser, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law. “He contributed significantly to the 
life of the law-school.” 

Willms along with 41 fellow law stu¬ 
dents will receive his LL.B. degree at 
UVic’s Convocation ceremonies June 2. 


He is currently serving as a law clerk to 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of B.C. 
His areas of interest are constitutional, 
criminal and administrative law. 

Willms says he “really enjoyed UVic. 
The best thing about it is the attitude of the 
faculty. They are really concerned with the 
students and the law school. Any time you 
had a problem the door was always open.” 

Willms has also received two major 
Faculty of Law scholarships at UVic. 

He graduated from Simon Fraser Uni¬ 
versity in 1976 with a Bachelor of Science, 
specializing in mathematics. 

Willms will receive the Gold Medal and 
Prize at the annual meeting of the Law 
Society in mid-June. 


John Alan Fawcett, 22, is the winner this 
year of UVic’s most prestigious award for 
graduating students in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

Fawcett will receive the Governor Gen¬ 
eral’s medal at Convocation ceremonies 
tomorrow in recognition of his outstanding 
achievements as a double major honors 
student in physics and applied 
mathematics. 

Fawcett completed the academic year 
with a nine Grade Point Average. He 
received A plus marks in each of the 11 
courses he took in his fourth and final year 
of study towards an honors B.Sc. degree. 

“He’s very bright, and a very pleasant, 
outgoing student,” says Dr. Robert 
MacLeod (Mathematics) who Was Faw¬ 
cett’s honors advisor. Receiving a nine 
G.P.A. is quite an unusual achievement, 
especially in a double honors program, 
MacLeod adds. 

“One of the most able students we’ve 
had, and his modesty and the unassuming 
nature of his personality is most attractive. 
He is most competent and also well-liked 
and popular,” says Betty Kennedy (Mathe¬ 
matics) one of Fawcett’s professors. 

A native Victorian, Fawcett is the son of 
Audrey Irene and James Phillip Fawcett of 
57 Wellington. His mother, brother and sis¬ 
ter are also UVic graduates of previous 
years. 

Fawcett attended Victoria Senior High 
School before entering first year at UVic 
four years ago. He was one of the first stu- 


Honorary 
degrees 
open up 

Honorary degree recipients at UVic Con¬ 
vocations no longer have to have any con¬ 
nection with UVic or Victoria College. 

At the May meeting the Senate elimi¬ 
nated a criterion for honorary degrees that 
stipulated that “at least one of the candi¬ 
dates for honorary degrees shall normally 
have had some connection with Victoria 
College or the University of Victoria”. 

This criterion was changed to a guide¬ 
line and the area to be considered was broa¬ 
dened to include Greater Victoria and 
British Columbia as well as UVic and its 
predecessor. 

Several senators felt that the local con¬ 
nection clause was much too restrictive 
when considering honorary degree candi¬ 
dates. “In a few years we could run out of 
distinguished candidates from UVic,” said 
Dr. Rod Symington (German). 

Thg only criterion for an honorary 
degree recipient states that he or she must 
have “a record of distinction and achieve¬ 
ment in scholarship, research, teaching, 
the creative arts or public service”. 

Guidelines for the awarding of honor¬ 
ary degrees were brought to the Senate 
from the committee on agenda and proce¬ 
dures which had been asked to review the 
original guidelines. 

Dean of Fine Arts Dr. Peter Smith 
expressed concern that the criterion did 
not leave any room for “a baron of 
industry”. 

“Universities have been known to offer 
an honorary degree to a wealthy person 
who the university hopes will be generous 
to the institution,” he pointed out. 

“A robber baron qualifies,, if only 
because he has a lot of money to employ 
people,” said Dr. George Corwin (Music). 
President Dr. Howard Petch said the com¬ 
mittee had decided that “philanthropy 
comes under public service which is in the 
criterion for honorary degrees.” 


dents to enter the campus co-operative edu¬ 
cation program, which he says he has 
“really enjoyed”. 

He is working this summer at the 
Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observa¬ 
tory in Penticton, doing general computer 
processing of data. This is the third job 
related to his field of studies which he has 
taken on through the conjp program. In 
Fawcett’s second year at UVic he did a 
work term at the Defence Research Estab¬ 
lishment of the Pacific and last year 
worked for AMOCO in Calgary. 

This fall, Fawcett is entering a doctoral 
program in applied mathematics at the 
California Institute of Technology. He is 
interested in pursuing an academic career. 

Jubilee medal 
goes to 
sociology 
student 

A 28-year-old former dairy herdsman on 
Vancouver Island received the highest 
marks among students receiving Bachelor 
of Arts degrees this year. - 

Glen Scobie is the winner of the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria Jubilee Medal which will be 
presented at the June 2 Convocation 
ceremonies. 

Scobie achieved an 8.64 grade point 
average in the final year of a four-year 
honors sociology program. 

A native of Hamilton, Ontario, Scobie 
graduated from Sir Winston Churchill 
High School in the city in 1969. 



Scobie: former herdsman 


After high school he spent five years 
travelling and working at a variety of jobs. 
He was a dairy herdsman for two years in 
Duncan and Comox before deciding to con¬ 
tinue his education at UVic. 

“I decided to go to university out of bore¬ 
dom,” he explains. “I enjoyed working as a 
herdsman at a small farm but it was sold 
and I went to a large dairy operation which 
was like a factory.” 

Scobie, however, does not regret his five- 
year hiatus from formal education. 

“When I was in high school I hated it 
and, of course, I wasn’t a good student. I 
enjoyed my time away from school. When I 
came to UVic I was interested in studying 
psychology but after taking a year of it I 
decided to concentrate on sociology.” 

Scobie credits much of his academic suc¬ 
cess to Dr. T.R. (Rennie) Warburton (Soci¬ 
ology). “He’s been of great assistance to 
me.” Scobie is spending this summer as 
Warburton’s research assistant and was a 
teaching assistant as well as student dur¬ 
ing the 1978-79 academic year. 

He has received several academic 
honors during his years at UVic, including 
President’s Scholarships and an IBM 
scholarship. 
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Scientist studies oil spills in lab 



Oil spills are harmful to the environment. 
Tarred ducks and seagulls are sad evi¬ 
dence. What is not altogether understood 
by the public is why oil spills are so 
destructive. 

Dr. Robert O'Brien (Chemistry) says 
that crude oils, the major contaminant of 
most oil spills, are reactive with skin and 
feathers. The reactive side of heavy oils is 
only one of the problems, he explains. The 
other problem is monolayers, which can 
choke off oxygen for marine life. 

In researching the air-water interface 
for the last 13 years, O'Brien has been stud¬ 
ying monolayers. Monolayers are thin oily 
layers that form from certain oils, notably 
crudes. Monolayers form relatively imper¬ 
meable layers to oxygen, preventing it 
from entering the water to nourish life. 
Monolayers also prevent escape of heat. 
The loss of oxygen and overheating is too 
much for many microorganisms. Monolay¬ 
ers can also alter the surface tension of 
water causes some creatures who skate in 
the surface film to drown. 

O'Brien explains how monolayers torm: 
“You start off with a drop or blob of oil, 
which you can think of as a multi-layer. If 
there are polar groups in the oil molecules, 
they are attracted to the oxygen in water. 
So, the top layer flows off and out onto the 
water seeking out a bond with water. What 
makes the monolayer so tight is that the 
monolayer sits with ita polar group down, 
due to this chemical attraction." 

O’Brien explains that monolayers, once 
formed, are very hard to break up. As soon 
as wind or waves break them apart, they 
reform by chemical attraction. 

“Only the passage of time and the activ¬ 
ity of microorganisms eating the oil will 
destroy the monolayer. If the monolayer 
has already killed a lot of the microorga¬ 
nisms, the process can take a long time." 

Not much is known about the rate of 
spread of monolayers. O'Brien is attempt¬ 
ing to measure it in his laboratory with a 
Langmuir-Blodgett trough and thermis¬ 
tors, very accurate gauges which record 
the temperature of the water in the trough. 
The readings come out on an 
interferogram. 

The experiment is started when a mono- 
layer is poured into one end of the trough. 
The first thermistor picks up a drop in 
temperature as the monolayer passes it. 
The second thermistor picks up the next 
temperature drop as the monolayer passes 
it. The distance between the thermistors is 
divided by the time between the tempera¬ 
ture readings, and O'Brien is able to deter¬ 
mine the rate of spread of one type of 
monolayer under quiescent laboratory 
conditions. 

Laboratory conditions are rarely dupli¬ 
cated in the natural environment, but 
O'Brien has reached one startling conclu¬ 
sion about monolayers — they spread 
much quicker than the scientific commun¬ 
ity previously thought. 

There is a brighter side to monolayers, 
however. (See story this page). 


O'Brien and reporter Murray: taking the plunge in the name of research 

Fearless reporter dives 
into McKinnon pool 

By Alan Murray 

Dr. R.N. O’Brien of chemistry had been explaining monolayers, the oily films 
which form on the sea after an oil spill. They are often fatal to both surface 
and bottom life. (See story, this page.) 

“Would you like to see one?" he asked. 

Strange, I thought. There had been no mention of a tanker disaster in the 
Georgia Straits. 

“We’ll go put one on the McKinnon,pool," he continued. 

The McKinnon pool? The same McKinnon Pool I use every day at noon for 
my lunchtime dip? 

“Why would you put a monolayer on a pool?" I asked. 

“It takes a lot of the sting out of your eyes. It creates a protective layer 
between your eyes and the chloramines that form in the pool as a result of 
chlorine and swimmers’ body oils. It leaves your body smoother, as if you 
used a bath oil. We tried it out here a couple of years ago. Swimmers I asked 
said the monolayer had made a difference in the pool, but the pool staff 
seemed to lose interest in applying the stuff. It was costing me about $20 a 
month of my research funds for the solution, and I thought that if they wer¬ 
en’t interested I’d put the money to better use.” 

O'Brien then quoted an impressive fact from the experience of one of his 
friends who has a home pool. For 15 cents a day he was able to apply a mono- 
layer to his pool, and cut his heating costs from $44 to $18 a month. 

“What do you add to the water?” I asked cautiously. 

“Octadecanol”, was the answer. “It’s a by-product of a slaughterhouse. 
It’s really just beef tallow and a few other ingredients. We mix it in a solvent, 
pentane in this case, and pour it on the pool.” 

“I think I have ten times as much octadecanol as we need," O’Brien 
remarked as he mixed the crystals in the solution. “We only need one quarter 
gram to cover the McKinnon pool for a day. The pentane evaporates. It just 
helps the octadecanol to spread over the surface." 

We proceeded to the McKinnon building where I changed into my trunks 
for my noon swim, and joined O’Brien poolside. 

We started the treatment. As we poured the octadecanol in the pool, we 
could see the results of the monolayer forming. The ripples in the pool had 
stilled noticeably. In a short time, the bottom was more visible, and poolside 
kayaks were reflecting in the water. 

Few swimmers took notice of what we were doing. The pool lifeguard 
appeared mildly interested. But a certain fair-haired swimmer in the 
distance-swim lane looked disturbed by our presence. He was on us quickly, 
demanding to know what we were doing. 

“We’re adding octadecanol to the pool,” replied O’Brien. 

“What does it do?" asked the swimmer. 

“It forms a monolayer, stills the surface of the pool, takes out the ripples." 

“Well, they disappear anyway after the swimmer has passed," the 
swimmer said doubtfully. 

“It prevents heat loss, and evaporation of water and chlorine," O’Brien 
went on. 

The swimmer introduced himself: “I’m Jim Hays, aquatic supervisor." 

Hays chatted a while longer and, satisfied we weren’t trying to poison any 
swimmers, went away to change. 

Now it was my turn. I chugged through my laps of the pool, making men¬ 
tal notes. I was aware of a slight coating on my teeth, I thought. Maybe my 
imagination was running wild. I did feel that I was covered with a slightly 
oily film, much like a thin layer of baby oil. 

Afterwards, I noticed my eyes weren’t so bloodshot as usual. I didn’t smell 
of chlorine. I was sold on monolayers in pools. 

It would make a great story for my kids. 

“Yeah, there were some pretty bad oil spills when I was young, but did I 
ever tell you of the time I swam through a monolayer. . .” 


Mclnemey coming 
from Bamfield 


Dr. John Mclnerney (Biology) is returning 
to his teaching and research career on cam¬ 
pus after serving as station director of the 
Bamfield Marine Station for four years. 

Mclnerney, whose area of research is 
sound production and buoyancy in the 
rockfish, has been on leave from UVic 
since he was appointed as first director of 
the station in 1975. His original three-year 
term of appointment was extended to 
include the past academic year. 

The new station director at Bamfield 
will be Dr. Ronald E. Foreman of the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia botany depart¬ 
ment. Foreman is an expert on marine 
plants and is currently studying kelp beds 
on B.C.’s west coast. 

The exceedingly rich, undisturbed flora 
and fauna near Bamfield make it a super¬ 
ior site for instruction. The station draws 
outstanding scientists from around the 
world to teach and conduct research. 

Under Mclnerney’s direction, the teach¬ 
ing program at Bamfield grew to encom¬ 
pass 18 consecutive weeks of intensive 
three-week and six-week courses offered 
during the spring and summer for students 
from the WCUMBS universities and 
elsewhere. 



Mclnerney: built academic program 


An increasingly important aspect of the 
station’s operation is the use made of its 
facilities throughout the year by colleges, 
elementary and secondary schools and 
adult education groups for field trips and 
short courses in marine biology. 

“The station now has a firmly estab¬ 
lished teaching program, which was a first 
priority when WCUMBS came into exist¬ 
ence a decade ago,” says the new director. 
He attributes the excellence of the program 
largely to the efforts of Mclnerney. 

Foreman says the society is placing 
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Foreman: new director from UBC 


increasing emphasis on the development 
of biological research programs at the sta¬ 
tion. Present areas of emphasis include 
marine plants and environmental physiol¬ 
ogy of marine organisms. Foreman hopes 
to encourage collaboration among scient¬ 
ists studying marine invertebrates to 
expand the research program into this 
field also. 

He says one of the major problems fac¬ 
ing Bamfield is the provision of adequate 
research space and library facilities for 
students and faculty members. “It's my 
hope that funds will be available in the 
near future to improve these facilities.” 

In the last decade, WCUMBS has 
received grants from government sources 
and the five participating universities to 
develop research and teaching facilities 
and to construct a dining hall, and recently 
for a director’s residence and the provision 
of residence accommodation for about 100 
persons. 

The most recent research facility to be 
added is a converted quonset hut which is 
in the final stages of being equipped for 
environmental physiology studies of fish 
and other marine organisms. 

The administrative and research centre 
of the station is a three-storey concrete 
building that from 1902-1957 was the ter¬ 
minus of the Trans-Pacific telegraph cable 
that linked Canada and the Antipodes. 
The building was abandoned in 1959 when 
a new station was built at Port Alberni at 
the head of Barkley Sound. 

Located in the fishing town of Bamfield 
on Barkley Sound near the tip of the West 
CoastTrail, the Bamfield Marine Station is 
a part of the UVic campus seldom seen 
except by biology students and professors 
from Victoria, across Canada and the 
world. It was opened in 1972 by the West¬ 
ern Canadian Universities Marine Biologi¬ 
cal Society (WCUMBS), a consortium 
comprised of representatives from UVic, 
UBC, Simon Fraser University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary and the University of 
Alberta. 



Bamfield: a growing marine research station 


Gathering Canadian case materials 



Watt and Gates: giving social workers a sense of what rural social work is about 


Rural life picture painted 


The UVic School of Social Work is complet¬ 
ing the first large-scale project in Canada 
aimed at providing a wide range of 
resource materials for students and profes¬ 
sional social workers preparing to work in 
rural areas. 

The $98,540 project which began in May 
1977 was spearheaded by UVic professor 
Dr. Andrew Farquharson. It is being car¬ 
ried out in co-operation with the UVic 
extension division and is being directed by 
former co-ordinator of Prime Time, Donna 
Watt, with the assistance of researcher 
Carole Gates. Funding for the two-year 
project has come from Health and Welfare 
Canada which also assisted in the project 
design. 

The project is complementary to the 
overall objectives of the three-year old 
UVic Social Work School, which emphas¬ 
izes preparing graduates for practice in 
non-urban areas of British Columbia. The 
school was also the first in Canada to send 
students out into rural areas for four- 
month practicums to gain working expe¬ 
rience as part of their degree programs. 

“There is a shortage of realistic case 
materials for Canadian social workers. 
Most textbooks have an American orienta¬ 
tion and are not relevant to B.C. and, there 
is a lack of rural as well as Canadian mate¬ 
rial. The idea behind this project is to 
develop such materials,” explains Watt. 

As a social worker who has worked as a 
field co-ordinator and travelled throughout 
rural areas of the province including the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, Watt believes 
that “social workers have to have a sense 
of what rural social work is about. Provin¬ 
cial policies have to be set up for rural com¬ 
munities as well as urban. This can be 
difficult when government is set up in 
urban areas.” 

In order to collect materials to give 
social workers an accurate picture of what 
to expect in rural practice, Watt and Gates 
have collected materials from social work 
practitioners around the province and 
compiled some themselves. The bulk of 
material they have collected, about 70 per 
cent, is written and the remainder is in a 
variety of formats including slide tape, 
video and audio. 

The materials encompass a wide selec¬ 
tion of true life rural social work situations 
such as case studies and critical incidents 
with which social workers must be able to 
deal, as well as role plays and simulations. 
About 90 pieces in various formats and 
combinations of formats have been sub¬ 
mitted and evaluated by an advisory com¬ 


mittee to the project chaired by 
Farquharson and including representa¬ 
tives from the extension division, the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia School of‘ 
Social Work, the provincial Ministries of 
the Attorney General and Human Resour- 
ces and the Social Planning and Review 
Council (SPARC) of B.C. The reams of 
materials now being catalogued and cross 
referenced by Gates will be under UVic 
copyright and made available to social 
workers in the organizations represented 
on the advisory committee and other inter¬ 
ested community groups. 

Farquharson and Watt are developing a 
manual on how to make the most effective 
use of the materials compiled, and prepar¬ 
ing an occasional paper presenting a 
model of how organizations can proceed in 
developing current case materials for their 
individual needs. 

The materials, says Watt, “have left in 
the realistic complications of life. Rural 
social work is a high stress job. Workers 
tend to be more isloated and have to make 
large decisions in isolation and do a lot of 
travelling. These materials will help stu¬ 
dents realize what they will have to face in 
these situations.” 

Watt expects that the completed collec¬ 
tion will also help practitioners now in the 
field discover the value of the work they are 
doing and become better informed about 
innovative approaches being successfully 
introduced by others. One example of such 
an approach collected for the project is a 
nine-hour videotape production depicting 
the work being done at the Stoney Creek 
Reserve at Vanderhoof. The videotape was 
filmed partly during meetings of the child 
welfare committee there, made up of 
members of the Stoney CreekReserve who 
are working directly with the social worker 
for the area in resolving problems affect¬ 
ing children in their community. 

A substantial amount of material col¬ 
lected resolves around problems affecting 
native people and also women in the north. 
“A number of women in the north end up 
suicidal and depressed. Many have isola¬ 
tion problems. One of the tasks facing 
social workers there is to help women 
understand their situation and to deal with 
such questions as ‘why are so many 
women non-employed in one-industry 
towns’? In the materials collected we try to 
include the realities of economics, politics 
and policies, to give people a sense of the 
power structures which they will have to 
make sense of,” says Watt. 


Watt is an advocate of developing 
comriiunity-oriented skills as the most via¬ 
ble method of tackling social problems in 
relatively isolated rural areas. This 
approach requires the inyolvement of sev¬ 
eral different people in solving problems, 
rather than one-to-one counselling. 

“Our materials reflect this approach. It 
is not usually possible to do one-to-one 
counselling in rural areas. One-to-one 
counselling sometimes can help people, but 
it is a luxury. It is very expensive and not 
always practical. Social workers being 
trained to work in rural communities have 
to be generalists with a wide range of 
skills. 

“I would like to see a refocussing from 
working with individuals to working with 
a community as a whole in a people- 
oriented and systems problem-solving 
approach. We really need to look at how 
we’re using available resources in the so- 
called helping professions. Our materials 
try to get at that.” 

Farquharson, Watt and Gates are now 
in the last stages of pulling the project 
together and expect it to be completed by 
the end of June. 

Child Care 

director 

named 

Dr. Roy Ferguson, former director of the 
department of psychology at the Alberta 
Children’s Hospital in Calgary is the new 
director of UVic’s School of Child Care. 

Ferguson will assume his duties in the 
Faculty of Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment July 1. 

Dr. Frances Ricks has been acting direc¬ 
tor for the past academic term. 

Ferguson established the Alberta Child¬ 
ren’s Hospital psychology department in 
1973. He has also set up a child care train¬ 
ing program for community colleges in 
Alberta and a program in developmental 
handicaps at the University of Calgary on 
a pilot project basis. 

Ferguson has held concurrent academic 
positions in the departments of psychol¬ 
ogy, educational psychology and medicine 
at the University of Calgary. 
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Libraries face ‘dramatic’ 
financial squeeze 


The McPherson Library, like libraries 
across Canada, is caught in a “dramatic 
and disheartening” financial squeeze, 
according to UVic’s chief librarian Dean 
Halliwell. 

The result has been a drastic decline in 
the number of new books purchased. 

In 1978-79 the McPherson added 23,218 
books compared to 37,060 in 1976-77 and 
49,811 in the peak acquisition year, 1971- 
72. 

Inflation, the devalued dollar and the 
tight budget situation on campus have all 
contributed to the problem. 

The chief villain has been the escalat¬ 
ing cost of periodicals, particularly those 
from Europe. In 1978-79, periodicals 
represented 57.5 per cent of expenditures 
on acquisitions compared to 39.5 per cent 
in 1976-77, Halliwell explains. 

President Dr. Howard Petch describes 
the situation as “a very serious problem 
facing libraries across North America”. 

“Subscription rates for some European 
journals have gone up by more than 100 
per cent in the last year,” Petch told the 
Senate. 

Petch also raised the issue at the May 
meeting of the Board of Governors, pres¬ 
enting a report entitled “The Growing Cri¬ 
sis in Serial Costs” prepared at Iowa State 
University. 

Governor Ian Stewart suggested that a 
consortium of buyers among Canadian 
universities might be a solution. 

“Universities should think of the possi¬ 
bility of hiring a top-notch purchaser to do 
bulk buying of periodicals in Europe,” he 
said. 

“A 50 per cent drop in the rate of acquir¬ 
ing new hard cover books is a very serious 
situation for a university.” 

Halliwell points out that the difficulty is 
compounded by the fact that there are 
more good periodicals being published 
every year. 

“Like other libraries, we have had to 


Eastern libraries 
feeling pinch 

Inflation and devaluation are hitting east¬ 
ern university libraries hard, according to 
a recent news report in the Guelph Uni¬ 
versity News Bulletin. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Guelph, the situation is so serious 
that on present budget predictions the 
entire acquisitions budget could be con¬ 
sumed by periodicals by 1984. 

The university’s chief librarian Mar¬ 
garet Beckman says that in 1979-1980 the 
Guelph University library will either have 
to spend less on books or cancel periodi¬ 
cals, if the library acquisitions budget 
grows at the rate of 10 per cent a year as 
proposed in the university’s five-year plan. 
Projecting this pattern five years ahead 
and assuming a constant devaluation and 
inflation factor, the library would not have 
money for any new books by 1984. 

Co-operative agreements have been set 
up between Guelph and the Universities of 
Waterloo and Wilfrid Laurier to stave off 
this librarian’s nightmare. One result has 
been an agreement that no periodical will 
be cancelled by all three institutions. 

Another agreement between Waterloo 
and Guelph stipulates that not more than 
55 per cent of library acquisition budgets 
should be spent on periodicals. This figure 
is intended to provide a balance between 
new book purchases and continuation of 
serial subscriptions. 

University of Waterloo will have to can¬ 
cel some of its 11,000 periodicals, in spite of 
a 14 per cent increase in a draft budget, and 
York University estimates it needs a 28 per 
cent increase in the acquisitions fund just 
to maintain its present list of periodicals. 

The University of Toronto library 
reports it will have to start cancelling sub¬ 
scriptions unless it receives an increase of 
more than 25 per cent. 
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curtail subscriptions to new journals, 
many of which are desireable,” he 
explains. 

Other steps have been taken. Library 
officials have asked departments to exam¬ 
ine their periodical lists and suggest any 
that could be cancelled. In the past two 
years the library has also cut down on 
duplicate subscriptions. 

“This has posed some hardships for 
academics because there are some high- 
interest-level journals where we’ve cut 
back from two or three copies to one copy.” . 

Halliwell said despite the ban on new 
periodicals, some have had to be added in 
new areas on campus such as Social Work 
and Nursing. 

“We have to say no to a lot of new jour¬ 
nals requested.” 

There have been reactions from aca¬ 
demic departments. The physics depart¬ 
ment adopted a formal motion expressing 
regret that there are insufficient funds to 
meet new subscriptions and other depart¬ 
ments have made formal requests for more 
journals. 

“We’ve had a fair amount of under¬ 
standing from the academic community 
about the situation,” says Halliwell. 
“Every area of UVic is feeling the budget 
pinch. We’ve probably felt more of a pinch 
than most areas.” 

Halliwell handles a $3.47 million 
budget, of which about 65 per cent is spent 
on salaries. “Our salary budget for 1978-79 
was only 2.39 per cent above 1977-78 and 
with increases in salaries running at about 
7 or 8 per cent, we’ve been cutting back.” 

Halliwell said no new positions have 
. been created in the library in two years 
except in the interlibrary loan department 
which has had increasing use. 

In 1978-79, $991,175 was spent on acqui¬ 
sitions, of which $572,402 was spent on 
periodical subscriptions. 

This left $418,773 for acquiring new 
books. 


By John Driscoll 


Halliwell points out that the devalua¬ 
tion of the Canadian dollar has had a par¬ 
ticularly devastating effect on libraries 
which must purchase most of their mate¬ 
rials outside Canada. 

“This is not a matter of choice. It’s a 
matter of publishing fact.” 

Halliwell says the McPherson tries to 
buy Canadian whenever possible. In 1971- 
72 Canadian acquisitions represented only 
four per cent of new acquisitions while in 
1978-79,16 per cent of books received by the 
McPherson were Canadian. 

“We are still buying most of our books 
outside Canada and spiralling inflation 
and the devaluation of the Canadian dol¬ 
lar have combined to force cuts in book 
purchases.” 

Halliwell feels expenditures on books 
should be treated as capital rather than 
operating expenditures. “This might be 
one way to get library acquisitions back up 
to normal.” 

He feels the province has been sympa¬ 
thetic to the plight of libraries, as evi¬ 
denced by subsidies provided towards 
increased use of interlibrary loans. 

While interlibrary loans, particularly 
between the universities and community 
colleges has increased, they do not play a 
large part in the three universities. 

“In a tight-money situation, co¬ 
operative acquisition of lesser-used jour¬ 
nals holds out the best possibility of easing 
the financial situation,” says Halliwell. 

“Academics,, however, do not want to 
rely on other libraries too much,” he points 
out. “Even though it only takes three days 
at most to have a journal article from 
another library, it’s not as good as having 
the journal on your own library shelf.” 

Despite the problems and the lack of 
immediate solutions Halliwell maintains a 
philosophical outlook. “Things may be 
tough right now, but they could be 
tougher.” 


trying to provide better reference 
services and enhance the collection 
for students remains the same. 

A task she has recently enjoyed 
has been assisting in building up a 
collection of recordings for a new 
course entitled “Music in Canada”, 
which will be offered this fall. This 
project has complemented one of 
Benet’s main objectives since she 
arrived at UVic, which has been to 
build up the collection of Canadian 
recordings and scores. 

“There are many Canadian 
composers with international repu¬ 
tations who experience the same 
problems that other performers in 
the arts in Canada face,” she points 
out. 

A classical musician herself, 
Benet sings in the University Chor¬ 
us, plays piano accompaniments 
and also plays the flute. Victoria, 
she feels, provides an excellent 
environment for music lovers. 

“There are many high quality 
concerts and there seems to have 
been an increase in the musical life 
of the town as a whole. I’m sure 
there has been a demand for it.” 

The display window next to the 
entrance of Music and Audio 
located in the basement of the 
McPherson now features a colorful 
exhibit of children’s music, and 
Benet’s office is brightly splashed 
with children’s art. The office 
artists turn out to be her daughters 
who are now nine and ten years old. 
“One is an accomplished musician. 
The other is more of an actress.” 

Benet feels that a musical back¬ 
ground, although not always essen¬ 
tial in the making of a musician, 
does make a difference. “One hears 
of accomplished musicians who 
haven’t a musical family back¬ 
ground, but I think incorporating it 
at an early age is important. In my 
family my father played piano and 
we went to concerts. I’ve always 
taken my children to concerts. 
They enjoy it. If they fall asleep, 
that’s okay too!” 

Benet enjoyed aspects of life on 
the prairies (“People on the prairies 
are fantastic”) but the coastal and 


Faces 


Being a music librarian would be 
an excellent way of keeping in 
touch with the world of music with¬ 
out becoming a professional per¬ 
former, Sandra Benet decided 13 
years ago. That settled, the student 
at the University of Michigan set 
out to acquire the credentials she 
knew she would need for the career 
she wanted. 

“I knew what was needed for the 
job — an M.A. in Music and a post¬ 
graduate degree in library science. 
I went at it methodically. I started 
in 1966 trying to do this.” 

Thus, UVic’s music librarian 
earned her M.A. at Washington 
State University and her Masters 
in Library Science at the Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta in Edmonton, where 
her husband was located. 

“No, I wasn’t interrupted by 
anything, although I think it might 
have been harder if I hadn’t known 
what I wanted. Children tend to 
divert,” says the mother of two. 

She came to Victoria four and 
onedialf years ago, because the 
position of music librarian in the 
McPherson Library at UVic was 
advertised. She had worked in the 
Edmonton public library and the 
U. of A. library, but the UVic posi¬ 
tion was her first as a music librar¬ 
ian. She is glad she made the move. 

“I enjoy the job very much. I’m 
pleased to be associated with the 
School of Music and the library. I 
feel that Music and Audio plays an 
active part in the music education 
offered by the School. We provide 
materials for study and reference 
assistance and, to a certain extent, 
assistance in choosing repertoires. 


By Donna Danylchuk 

We’re not the major influence, but I 
feel we play an important part.” 

The total concept for a music 
and audio section in the library, 
Benet explains, was developed just 
before she arrived at UVic. “Origi¬ 
nally it was a collection of record¬ 
ings only. The library had foresight 
in hiring a music librarian early in 
its development.” 

As Music and Audio has grown 
and added new staff, equipment, 
recordings and scores to its collec¬ 
tion, Benet’s job has grown and 
changed but the basic function of 


mountain scenery of B.C. combined 
with the musical life and the satis¬ 
faction she derives from her work 
here have won her over. 

Because of Music and Audio’s 
location, Benet and her staff are “a 
bit isolated” from the mainstream 
of activity in the library but they 
are busy and like to continually 
encourage new people to come in 
and discover what Music and 
Audio has to offer. They try to work 
as a group and maintain a casual, 
welcoming atmosphere. They are 
specialists in different areas of 
music including classical, jazz, 
popular and folk, and while work¬ 
ing with either professional musi¬ 
cians, students, music lovers, or 
casual passers-by, they also con¬ 
tinue to learn from each other. 



Benet: music librarian 
















Special Collections, housed in the base¬ 
ment of the McPherson library, is not used 
frequently by the university community. 
Rare books librarian Howard Gerwing 
estimates that perhaps eight undergradu¬ 
ates have used it in the last eight years. 
Grad students and faculty use it a little 
more often. 

Special Collections gets some use as a 
backup for the main library stacks collec¬ 
tion, but materials in special collections 
are non-circulating. This immediately 
establishes a prejudice against them, per¬ 
haps uniquely North American, speculates 
Gerwing. 

“North Americans in the past 
tended to view conservation 
as snobbery.” 

“The European library tradition is non¬ 
circulation and conservation, whereas the 
North American practice is to circulate 
books as much as possible, and to view 
books as expendable and replaceable. 
North Americans in the past tended to 
view conservation as snobbery. 



“Libraries have been viewed in North 
America as a means of social mobility. Y ou 
have the image of Abraham Lincoln 
huddled over an oil lamp, pouring over the 
texts he borrowed from the library, going 
on to become a lawyer, and then leader of 
his people.” 

Gerwing tries to walk “a fine line 
between preservation and circulation. We 
want people to respect books, but we want 
them to use them”. 


“Libraries have been viewed 
in North America as a 
means of social mobility.” 


Gerwing maintains that to circulate 
rare books would be uneconomic and fool¬ 
ish. “I don’t know what is is about rare and 
valuable things, but it seems they have a 
way of becoming lost where less valuable 
things don’t. We do allow some material 
out for private study, but we try to restrict it 
to a limited time. We don’t li^e to take chan¬ 
ces with fortune.” 


There was some difficulty getting Spec¬ 
ial Collections established in 1965. Then 
president Bruce Partridge thought of Spe¬ 
cial Collections as a rarified atmosphere, 
out of the mainstream of university life, 
says Gerwing. In addition, Gerwing says 
that Partridge was of the opinion that Spe¬ 
cial Collections should be funded by pri¬ 
vate interests. 

Gerwing attributes much of the success 
in getting Special Collections started to 
Robin Skelton (Creative Writing), then of 
the English department. Skelton found on 
the open shelves a large number of valua¬ 
ble books, all rubber-stamped with “Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria Library”. Some were 
from the 18th century. Using a library trol¬ 
ley, Skelton used to collect them, bring 
them to the head librarian, and ask that 
they be specially housed. 

According to Skelton, it was the loan of 
his and colleague Anne Saddlemeyer’s col¬ 
lections of Yeats that also spurred the 
founding of Special Collections. The Yeats 
collections couldn’t circulate, so an alter¬ 
nate means of guarding them had to be 
created. 

Skelton is quick to give credit to Roger 
Bishop, then head of the English depart¬ 
ment, for collecting a lot of rare books on 
the continent and saving them for the 
UVic library. 

Gerwing tries to avoid collecting litera¬ 
ture found in other universities’ special col¬ 
lections. UVic specializes in modern 
English and Anglo-Irish literature, Simon 
Fraser in American literature, and UBC 
in both English and Oriental literature. 

“We want people to respect 
books, but we want them to 
use them.” 


Special Collections became involved 
with modern English literature because 
professors in the English department who 
are specialists in this area encouraged this 
direction. 

Once, UVic managed to buy all of Sir 
Herbert Reed’s personal papers this direc¬ 
tion was confirmed. Sir Herbert’s papers 
are especially interesting on account of his 
correspondence with famous people in the 
arts. He wrote regularly to such greats as 
Picasso and T.S. Eliot. 


“Rare and valuable things 
seem to have a way of becom¬ 
ing lost.” 


With his son Benedict, Sir Herbert was 
collecting his personal papers for the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas in the early 60’s, then 
changed his mind about selling to that 
institution. Anne Saddlemeyer of UVic’s 
English department happened to be at a 
conference on Anglo-Irish literature in 
New York in 1965 when she heard of this 
impasse. She called Bishop, and received 
permission from him and the president to 
negotiate the purchase of the collection. 
Reed and UVic settled on a price of $70,000. 

Now UVic has not only tne papers oi 
Reed, but also of Robert Graves, and the 
definitive collection of John Betjeman, 
England’s poet laureate. 

Special Collections has expanded to 
include more than collections of English 
literature. In response to requests from the 
history, political science, and anthropol¬ 
ogy departments for a storehouse of rare 
unpublished materials, Special Collections 
has managed to obtain what may be the 
largest collection of military history west 
of Ottawa. 

Special Collections must sometimes 
tread warily in collecting old materials. 
For example, explains Gerwing, he had to 
turn down a request from the history 
department to collect local historical litera¬ 
ture, rather than risk damaging a good 
working relationship with the Provincial 


Archives which considers local historical 
material its domain. 

UVic, however, does have the personal 
papers of former premier Byron “Boss” 
Johnson because his family wouldn’t 
donate them to the Provincial Archives. 

Gerwing is adamant that Special Col¬ 
lections remain more than a collection of 
old books. He says the staff strives to build 
collections with depth and are always on 
the lookout for books unique in their treat¬ 
ment of a subject, or that deal with a topic 
rarely touched upon previously. He cites 
Peter Moogk’s book Vancouver Defended: 
A History of the Men and Guns of the 
Lower Mainland Defences , 1858-1949. 

Special Collections does receive some 
works for which there is little academic 
use, such as the Bishop Segher collection 
comprised primarily of religious works in 


Fearing that UVic could be buried under 
an avalanche of paper, the Board of Gover¬ 
nors (BOG) has balked at approval of an 
official policy for university archives. 

A draft policy for UVic archives was 
sent to the BOG from the executive council. 

After looking at the policy, BOG 
member Ian Stewart said he preferred that 
UVic not have an archival policy. 

“You can tend to get carried away with 
such a policy,” he said. “The policy states 
that personnel records of all employees 
and students will be retained, to be open for 
inspection in 50 years. 

“Even if I was 80 years old, I wouldn’t 
want my personal file opened for inspec¬ 
tion. It’s the principle of the thing.” 

Stewart said the university archivist 
can now create files and is astute enough to 
discern what should be kept and what 
should be destroyed. “I just don’t like all 
the rules in this policy.” 

BOG member Dr. Rod Symington (Ger¬ 
manic) said the policy seemed to indicate 
that every scrap of paper produced at UVic 
should be kept as an official or unofficial 
document. “Does this mean you can’t 
throw anything away?” 

Librarian Dean Halliwell said he 
approached an archival policy “with some 
horror at the amount of paper which might 
be generated” 


Latin. Until his death, Bishop Segher 
strived to create a library of classical litera¬ 
ture in St. Andrew’s cathedral in Victoria 
for the use of the priests in the diocese. The 
collection proved too difficult for the dio¬ 
cese to store and maintain, so in 1976 it was 
placed on deposit with UVic. 

Although some materials are of little 
present use, Special Collections does not 
reject too many of the materials offered. 
Perhaps Gerwing sums it up best: “There is 
an intrinsic value in all rare materials.” 

Working on staff with Gerwing are 
Chris Petter, archivist; Dietrich Bertz, 
senior library assistant, who translated a 
significant number of works of the noted 
anthropologist Franz Boas; Joan Ryan, 
who does displays and is currently catalog¬ 
uing the Betjeman papers; and summer 
student employee Pat Regan. 


“Since 1964 we do have an archivist at 
UVic. But we have discovered that we do 
not have the official documents needed to 
trace the history of this institution, to 
determine how policy developed and 
changed over the years. 

“I believe it’s essential to maintain a 
history of the institution and we need a for¬ 
mal policy approved by the BOG.” 

The draft policy describes archival 
material as “documents containing histor¬ 
ical evidence”. 

“A university archive is a collection of 
the records, manuscripts and printed mate¬ 
rial produced by the operation of the 
university.” 

BOG member Dr. I.D. Pal (Economics) 
pointed to the problems already generated 
by growing files. 

“It’s a serious problem in Arts and 
Science now,” said Pal. “Our files are pil¬ 
ing up and we don’t have space.” 

BOG member William Gwyer warned 
that if all files are kept, “we could wind up 
with so much paper we’ll have to construct 
another building just to house the 
archives.” 

The BOG referred the draft archival pol¬ 
icy back to the executive committee for 
further study. 
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This cart computes the shape you’re in 


“It's pretty well the state of the art in exercise testing,” 
says Stu Petersen of the UVic physical education 
department’s new computerized $35,000 Beckman meta¬ 
bolic measurement cart. 

Petersen supervises most fitness testing in the 
. McKinnon Building’s kineseology lab and will direct a 
new sports and fitness testing centre there when it 
becomes fully operational this fall. Recently he gave a 
demonstration for the Ring of the centre’s new machine 
which was installed in the lab about 2 months ago. 

The Beckman cart’s essential function, explains 
Petersen, is to measure a person’s consumption of oxy¬ 
gen while he or she is exercising. In other words, it deter¬ 
mines the efficiency of the body’s respiratory system in 
delivering energy necessary for exercise. This informa¬ 
tion can be of great help, he says, both in determining 
how fit an athlete is and telling a long distance runner, 
for instance, his best speed or pace for running 
marathons. 

The cart which processes all this information stands 
about three feet high and comes equipped with numer¬ 
ous valves, hoses, filters, a keyboard and small compu¬ 
ter. It can be programmed various ways. One program 
gives a printout every 30 seconds supplying data such as 
volume of air breathed per minute, volume of air per 
breath, heart rate, oxygen consumption and carbon- 
dioxide production. 

The subject to be tested walks or runs on a treadmill 
and breathes into a mouthpiece fitted with a valve that 
traps all the air exhaled by the subject and feeds it 
through a plastic hose and various filters to the 
machine’s analysers. 

Joggers and runners often talk about reaching that 
certain rhythm when they feel they can ‘run forever’. 
This happens, says Petersen, when the body is being 
supplied with enough energy for the exercise it is per¬ 
forming by burning its stored energy at an extremely 
low rate. Running faster than this necessitates anae¬ 
robic energy — burning solely carbohydrates stored in 
the body at a very high rate and exhausting the runner 
very quickly. 

In a test situation with the Beckman cart, the tread¬ 
mill is started at a slow speed, increasing gradually until 
the runner hits his “rhythm”, called the fast fatigue 
threshhold speed. Any faster than this is anaerobic 
speed. A person’s maximum rate of oxygen consumption 
is called V02 maximum. 

With the Beckman cart “we know exactly what’s 
going on every 30 seconds. We know when the subject 
hits V02 max,” says Petersen. * 

He says there are many advantages to the metabolic 
measurement cart that make it worth its price tag. The 


system it is replacing was a non-computerized measure¬ 
ment system utilizing gas collection tanks and bags. We 
are lucky to have the machine, as there are few in Can¬ 
ada,” Petersen points out. The main advantage of the 
new system he cites is its capability for making instant 
and accurate calculations and analyses of data. 


Petersen demonstrates $35,000 machine 

The basketball testing involved several strength and 
power tests related to basketball such as knee flexion 
and extension exercise. Through these and other tests, 
Petersen was able to determine each player’s optimal 
playing weight and prescribe exercises for certain areas 
of the individual’s body. 

A well-designed fitness evaluation can permit 
improvement of specific weakness and maintain 


strengths, he says. “No one wants to train all day. Accu¬ 
rate fitness testing optimizes the benefits of training.” 
Through the use of a barometer and thermometer, the 
machine is also able to keep constant all environmental 
factors such as room temperature, humidity and pres¬ 
sure differences due to altitude and weather. 

On top of all this, it is far more portable than the gas 
collection tanks and bags it is replacing. 

The machine houses so many capabilities in one unit, 
Petersen says, that it compensates for the cost of five or 
six different components that would be necessary to 
make the same tests and evaluations. And, applications 
for the metabolic measurement cart are broad. In Cali¬ 
fornia it is being used to train swimmers who swim and 
breathe into the mouthpiece while the machine is 
pushed along the side of the pool. 

It is meant for high calibre athletes, he points out, or 
at least those who are serious about determining their 
level of fitness. 

“If you’re talking about shooting hoops at lunch hour, 
who cares, but if you’re talking about national collegiate 
champion level, it’s important.” 

Recently Petersen literally ran the women’s national 
basketball team through fitness tests with the Beckman 
cart, and reports the results were beneficial for both the 
team members and his own reserarch. 

The team has a “pretty high fitness level on the aver¬ 
age” he says. “Some women on the team are able to use 
90 per cent or more of their V02 max before they hit 
anaerobic speed, which is on par with international 
athletes.” 

Petersen says he is looking forward to testing 
national level teams in other sports and comparing the 
fitness levels of the athletes. 

Currently he is working with consultant Dr. Howard 
Wenger from the University of Alberta. The two men are 
using data from UVic and the University of Alberta to 
design a fully-computerized testing program that will 
include nutrition, strength, flexibility and aerobic test¬ 
ing and counselling. 

Costs for the fitness evaluation and counselling will 
probably be between approximately $25 and $35 per 
basic test. The price, explains Petersen, covers at least a 
$5 depreciation on valves and filters in the cart, the cost 
of computer time and salaries for people running the 
tests and evaluating results. 

Use of the machine will not be restricted to UVic ath¬ 
letes, he says, and hopes some of the high-level athletes 
in the community will take advantage of UVic’s fitness 
testing facilities. 



Centre will test community fitness 



Stu Petersen, director of fitness testing at 
UVic, says everyone will have access to the 
new sport and fitness testing centre in the 
McKinnon Building. Once the centre is in 


operation in September, people from cam¬ 
pus and community can make appoint¬ 
ments for appraisals. 

Currently, a computer program for fit¬ 


ness appraisal for almost any activity is 
being written. When completed, Petersen 
says the average appraisal will include 
general strength, flexibility and aerobic 


tests and counselling and a computerized 
nutritional analyses and lifestyle apprai¬ 
sal. 

The weight, flexibility and aerobic tests 
can be altered to help people concerned 
with particular activities. Yoga or danc¬ 
ing, for example, require more flexibility 
than rugby and the fitness tests can be 
designed to point out the subject’s 
strengths or weaknesses for that specific 
activity. 

“Most aerobic testing will be done on a 
bicycle apparatus, because most people do 
not respond well to the demands of the 
Beckman Metabolic Measurement Cart,” 
(see story this page) Pedersen says. “But if 
someone is especially interested in run¬ 
ning and is a good runner, then use of the 
cart is justified. We don’t want to be elitist 
concerning use of the cart, but we don’t 
want to use it unnecessarily.” 

The nutritional analyses will compare 
the subject’s nutritional intake to stand¬ 
ards set in the federal government’s food 
guide. It will point out excessive or inade¬ 
quate eating habits and recommend 
changes in the subjects diet. 

The lifestyle appraisal lists the 12 most 
likely causes ol death for the subject s age 
and sex group and compares the subject’s 
risk factors with the standard for his/her 
group. In this way, an individual can alter 
some aspects of his lifestyle and so reduce 
the risk of death. 

“Improving your lifestyle is really just 
preventative medicine,” Petersen says. 

At the moment there are no funds avail¬ 
able for the testing and the centre must pay 
for itself. Petersen declined to hazard a 
guess on the cost of an average fitness 
appraisal and counselling but says he 
hopes to keep the cost down to a reasonable 
amount.. 
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Geographers are here 


About 400 geographers from Canada and 
the United States and from as far away as 
Singapore are attending the Canadian 
Association of Geographers Annual Con¬ 
vention, which began at UVic May 27 and 
ends June 2. 

The conference consists of three days of 
papers and panel discussions followed by a 
day of field trips in the Victoria area. The 
conference ends with two field trips of two 
days’ duration, one to the Olympic Penin¬ 
sula, and the other to view forestry opera¬ 
tions on southern Vancouver Island. 

This is the first time UVic has hosted 
the convention. Dr. Charles Forward, 
chairman of the department of geography, 
gave the opening address, “The Geo¬ 
graphy of Canada and its Regions as Pres¬ 
ented in English Language Canadian 

Child workers 
go beyond 
caring 

A conference described as “the largest 
child care conference ever held in B.C.”, 
will draw professionals from across the 
country Xo UVic June 7 to 10 to look at cur¬ 
rent issues facing child care and family 
workers. 

“Next to the Child Welfare League of 
America’s conference, “Beyond Caring” is 
probably the largest and most professional 
child care conference to be held in the 
northwest region”, says Thom Garfat, an 
instructor in UVic’s School of Child Care. 

The three-day event will have a practi¬ 
cal orientation, he explains. “We want peo¬ 
ple to be able to walk away and say they’ve 
learned something they can use with 
families.” 

" In some circles it is believed that to care 
is enough to bring about change with child¬ 
ren and families,” says Garfat. “In some 
cases this is true — often it is not. “Beyond 
Caring” is intended to help child care 
workers move a little way beyond just 
caring.” 

Workshops will cover such topics as 
human sexuality, child abuse, enriching 
the family experience and still photo¬ 
graphy in counselling. 

“Hooks My Parents Have In Me”, is the 
title of a workshop to be given by Dr. Clare 
Buckland, a family therapist from Van- 
couveiv It will examine now child care 
workers’ family backgrounds affects their 
work with other families and children, and 
how past relationships affect present 
relationships. 

Art therapy will be explored in a work¬ 
shop led by Bruce Tobin of the Pacific Cen¬ 
tre for Human Development in Victoria. 

An introduction to the use of video 
equipment as a therapeutic tool will be 
dealt with by David Morgan, a media spe¬ 
cialist with the Ministry of Human Resour¬ 
ces, Vancouver, and Judy Weiser a 
freelance photographer and social worker 
with the Family Youth Counselling Servi¬ 
ces in Vancouver. 

Karl Marshall, administrator of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Halifax, will give 
the keynote address “You, Me and Kids”, 
June 7 at 7:30 p.m. 

The speech will discuss how in today’s 
world simply caring is not enough, why 
this is so, and what is needed in addition to 
caring. Marshall has been involved with 
services to children in Canada and the 
United States for about 30 years. 

Dr. Frances Ricks, acting director of 
UVic’s School of Child Care, will be the 
guest speaker June 9 at 8 p.m. 

Registration information is available 
through the Division of University Exten¬ 
sion at UVic. The conference fee is $60 for 
British Columbia Child Care Services 
Association members and $65 for non¬ 
members. 


Universities.” 

UVic professors C-Y. D. Lai, W.M. Ross, 
W.D. Derrick Sewell, and Colin Wood, and 
graduate students David Tozer, Peter 
Murphy, L. Anders Sandberg, Susan 
Cartwright, Katharine Ellis, Derek Sturko, 
L.G. Smith, and A.L. Rydant presented 
papers. 

At the conference, James Gilmour of the 
Science Council of Canada presented a 
public lecture entitled, “The Canadian 
Industrial Dilemma and Policy for 
Reconstruction.” 

Gilmour is co-author with John Britton 
of the University of Toronto of the recent 
controversial book, The Weakest Link: A 
Technological Perspective on Canadian 
Industrial Underdevelopment published 
by the Science Council of Canada. 


Microbiologists 
draw 300 

Approximately 300 scientists from Can¬ 
ada, the United States, and as far away as 
Egypt will attend the 29th annual meeting 
of the Canadian Society of Microbiologists 
(CSM) at UVic June 11-15. This marks the 
first time that the CSM has met in B.C. in 
over a decade, and the first time that UVic, 
the youngest department of biochemistry 
and microbiology in the country, has 
hosted the conference. Last year the con¬ 
ference was held at McGill, the oldest 
department of microbiology in Canada. 

Presenting papers at the conference 
from UVic will be professors Dr. J.T. Buck- 
ley, Dr. W.W. Kay, and Dr. T.J. Trust; post¬ 
doctoral fellows Dr. G.D. Sweet and Dr. 
J.M. Somers; researchers Karen Bartlett 
and Laura Bull; and graduate student G. 
McIntyre, all of biochemistry. 

The Hotpack Company is again spon¬ 
soring a special lecture at the conference. 
This year, Dr. Richard Morita of Oregon 
State University will speak on “Microbial 
Life in the Deep Sea”. 

All lectures are open to the public, 
and one that may prove of interest to area 
residents living in fear of oil spills in the 
straits is the lecture of Dr. D.W.S. Westlake 
of the University of Alberta. He will speak 
on the “Microbial Degradation of Petro¬ 
leum in West Coast Waters and 
Sediments”. 

Local arrangements for the conference 
have been handled by Trust, Bartlett, and 
Dr. Sheila Berry (Biochemistry) and J. 
Dangerfield of the Pacific Forest Research 
Centre. 

Chemists cross 
water 

UVic is hosting two mini-conferences 
before and after the main conference of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, which takes 
place June 3-6 in Vancouver. 

A conference, “Marine Chemistry into 
the Eighties”, will be held at UVic in con¬ 
junction with the Institute of Ocean Scien¬ 
ces, May 31 and June 1. “Industrial Trace 
Analysis”, sponsored by the Spectroscopy 
Institute of Canada will take place here 
June 7 and 8. 

Dr. Derek Ellis (Biology) and Dr. Robert 
O’Brien (Chemistry) are presenting “pos¬ 
ter” sessions at the Marine Chemistry 
Symposium and are available at certain 
times to answer questions on their 
research. 

Ellis is trying to demonstrate the need 
for new chemical testing systems to assess 
the environmental impact of the many new 
complex chemicals being leaked into the 
sea. 

O’Brien’s session, an experiment on 
videotape, shows the effects of a mono- 
layer, an oily film often resulting from an 
oil tanker accident, on the ability of water 
to exchange gases and heat with the air. 


Philosopher runner 


speaks out 



Sheehan: attends PE conference 


Bestselling author Dr. George Sheehan 
who has been described as “the first great 
philosopher of running” is a featured 
speaker at the fifth annual B.C. Confer¬ 
ence on the Teaching of Physical Educa¬ 
tion June 7, 8 and 9 at UVic. 

The conference, sponsored by UVic, has 
attracted more than 425 teachers from 
across British Columbia to Victoria for 
three days of intensive workshops. 

The workshops are designed to provide 
professional educators with in-depth expe¬ 
riences so that they can apply workshop 
ideas to their physical education classes. 

Sheehan will speak June 7 at 8 p.m. in 
University Centre on “motivating young 
people to be physically active”. He will also 
lead a workshop session at the conference. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Sheehan is a 
cardiologist, runner, father of 12 children 
and author of the internationally popular 
“Running and Being-The Total Exper¬ 
ience”. 

Now living in Red Bank, New Jersey, he 
writes newspaper and magazine columns 
and is the author of two other books, “Dr. 
Sheehan on Running” and “Dr. Sheehan’s 
Medical Advice to Runners”. 

The 60-year-old Sheehan runs about 30 
miles a week. In his books, he laces philo¬ 
sophy with practical advice on all aspects 
of competitive and non-competitive 
running. 

Dr. Mike Ellis, chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of physical education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon is also a featured speaker. 
Author of “Why People Play”, Ellis will 
speak June 8 on “play, creativity and the 
teacher of physical education”. 

The conference will be held on the UVic 
campus and at three nearby schools. 

“The main purpose of the conference is 
to assist teachers in their efforts to offer 
more effective programs,” explains Dr. 
Fred Martens, UVic physical education 
professor and conference chairman. 

One important aim of the conference is 
to improve the teaching of physical educa¬ 
tion in the primary grades where teachers 
often have minimal training in physical 
education. 

“These teachers have a key role to 
play,” explains UVic professor Dr. John 
Jackson. 


“The seeds of a lifestyle are sown in the 
early grades and if the teaching of physical 
education is not done properly, the child 
can be discouraged about participating.” 

The conference will include major work¬ 
shops in such areas as the teaching of crea¬ 
tive dance, gymnastics and games at the 
primary level. There are major workshops 
in the teaching of creative dance, racquet 
sports, and gymnastics at the intermediate 
level. 

Major workshops at the secondary 
school level include artistic gymnastics, 
fitness to music, advanced volleyball, 
rugby and track and field. 

The clinicians who will lead the work¬ 
shops and discussion groups are drawn 
from across the province. 

Jackson describes the conference as 
“one way in which the university can 
reach out to the grass-roots level. We hope 
teachers throughout B.C. come away from 
the conference with a broader background 
for their classroom work.” 

The teachers will l^arn about the latest 
research in specific areas of physical edu¬ 
cation through special, up-date sessions at 
the conference. 

UVic organizers have also published a 
book, “Theory into Practice”, containing a 
wide range of information on the most 
recent physical education research. 

The book presents some pertinent find¬ 
ings of recent research as they relate to 
teaching, in a language devoid of jargon. 

Editor Jackson says the book is 
intended for all teachers of physical educa¬ 
tion and can be obtained through the phys¬ 
ical education department at UVic or the 
bookstores. 

Authors contributing articles on cur¬ 
rent research include Drs. Peter McIntosh, 
Gerald Redmond and Ann Hall of the Uni 
versity of Alberta; Drs. Gary Sinclair and 
Edward Rhodes of the University of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia; Dr. Earle Zeigler of the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Ontario; Drs. Douglas 
Clement and Jack Taunton of the Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia $nd Dr. Lawrence 
Locke of the University Massachusetts. 

UVic professors contributing to “The¬ 
ory into Practice” include Drs. Martens, 
Jackson, Bruce Howe, David Docherty, 
Martin Collis and John Eckerson. 


Reading experts 
assemble 

An international research seminar on 
“Linguistic Awareness in Learning to 
Read” will draw about 200 internationally- 
recognized scholars and researchers from 
around the world to UVic June 26-30 to 
take part in what Dr. J. Downing (Educ- 
CMFD) describes as a “creative working 
party of leading theorists and practition¬ 
ers in this specialized area”. 

The Canadian International Develop¬ 
ment Agency (CIDA) has granted $8,000 to 
the seminar to make it possible for three 
educational leaders from developing coun¬ 
tries to attend. The educators are Dr. Maria 
Eloisa Garcia de Lorenzo, Chief of the 
Mental Retardation Section, Inter- 
American Children’s Institute, Montivi- 
deo, Uruguay; Dr. D.S. Rawat, Department 
of School Education, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New 
Delhi, India; and Mr. E. Tarop Ngeny, 
Mosoriot Teachers’ College, Eldoret, 
Kenya. Educators, psychologists and 
linguists are coming from Australia, 
England, Venezuela, Japan, Romania, 
The Netherlands, West Germany, Fin¬ 
land, the Bahamas, South Africa, Norway, 
and the United States as well as Canada^ 
The seminar is being organized and 
chaired by Downing, and Drs. Lloyd Ollila 
and Terry Johnson of the Faculty of 
Education. 
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Artists take UVic to Nelson 


Three established artists will spend six 
weeks this summer teaching senior-level 
UVic courses at the David Thompson Uni¬ 
versity Centre in Nelson. 

The three courses are the first offered by 
UVic leading to a general degree in Fine 
Arts away from the Victoria campus. 

“This is the first major thrust of UVic’s 
visual arts department into the interior of 
the province,” explains Professor George 
Tiessen chairman of that department . 

“These courses offered in Nelson carry 
the same credits as courses taught on the 
UVic campus. Further summer courses are 
planned which will lead to a general UVic 
degree in Fine Arts.” 

The courses are offered as a UVic exten¬ 
sion program and involved an intensive 
six-week program beginning July 4. 

Students must have completed two 
years of art at the Kootenay School of Art 
or another post secondary institution to be 
eligible to enrol. Classes are limited to 15' 
students. Registration forms are available 
through the Division of University Exten¬ 
sion on campus and at the David Thomp¬ 
son University Centre. 

William Porteous will teach Advanced 
Drawing, an exploration of drawing as an 
art form in its own right. Figure drawing 
will be included in the course which will 
emphasize the development of a personal 
statement by students. 

“The Nelson area offers an inexhausti¬ 


ble resource for this course,” says Porteous. 
“And there is a long tradition of Fine Arts 
in that area.” 

Porteous received his Master of Fine 
Arts degree from the Otis Art Institute in 
Los Angeles and taught fine arts in high 
school before coming to Canada. 

A teacher at the Victoria College of Art, 
Porteous has exhibited extensively in the 
United States and Canada and has had 
several one-man shows in Victoria. He was 
one of five British Columbia artists repres¬ 
ented in an exhibition at the Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery in Fredericton, N.B. entitled 
“50 Canadian Drawings” in 1977. 

Fleming Jorgenson will teach an 
advanced course in painting. 

A native of Denmark, Jorgenson has 
been exhibiting in Canada for 20 years and 
has taught at UVic for six summers. He 
has produced 20 one-man shows across 
Canada including exhibitions at the Marl¬ 
borough Godard Galleries in Montreal and 
Toronto, and has won several awards 
including the G.A. Reid Memorial Award 
for Canadian Etchers and Engravers. He 
teaches at the Victoria College of Art. 

Gwen Curry, who received a Master of 
Fine Arts degree from the University of 
Arizona, will teach a course in screen print¬ 
ing which includes an exploration of all 
stencil methods including photo screen, 
with the aim of producing original prints. 
She is teaching in the visual arts depart¬ 


Bullet} 


Canadian university officials got a tonguelash- 
ing from federal languages commissioner Max 
Yalden during a recent panel discussion at 
Concordia University. On the topic of leader¬ 
ship in language instruction Yalden said: 
“Those who govern the lives of our universities 
are interested in one thing only, and that is 
finding more warm bodies to go to school so 
they can ask for more provincial grants, 
i They’re not interested in asking themselves 
j whether French or English should be required 
; as a second language to get into or out of what 
! is supposed to be the top of our university 
I ladder. They’re afraid to lose a few students to 
j the guy next door who would be smart enough 
I not to ask.” The panel was discussing the role 
i of the state in Canadian Society. 

The University of British Columbia is embark¬ 
ing on a long-range plan to improve accessibil¬ 
ity to university for high school students in the 
province. The plan includes developing special 
materials aimed at informing low-income stu¬ 
dents about university, and conducting a pilot 
project in five B.C. high schools to determine 
why some students decide to attend university 
and others don’t. UBC’s plan for expanded 
information to pre-university students includes 
visits to the campus by grade eight and nine 
students. The university is also considering a 
toll-free telephone link between B.C. high 
schools and campus departments concerned 
with providing information to prospective stu¬ 
dents and high school officials. 


A federal government savings plan to enable 
Canadians to pay for educational costs is being 
proposed by the Canadian Association of Uni¬ 
versity Teachers (CAUT). The plan the CAUT 
would like implemented would resemble the 
Registered Home Ownership Saving Plan, and 
would allow a parent or child to contribute up 
to $2,000 a year to a maximum of $20,000. It 
would allow for a tax-free expenditure of one 
third of the funds invested each year while the 
student is attending an educational institution 
full time. 

The ‘wonders of modern medicine’ have had 
little to do with the striking improvement in 
health which industrially developed countries 
have undergone in the last two centures. This is 
the opinion of Dr. Thomas McKeown, contro¬ 
versial critic of modern medicine, who recently 
delivered the Osier Lecture at McGill Univer¬ 
sity. Sanitation, better food and birth control, 
McKeown argues, are the main reasons why 
infectious diseases have disappeared, our lives 
have been lengthened, and mortality rates have 
fallen. A former Rhodes Scholar with degrees 
from UBC, McGill, Oxford and London, he is 
now professor emeritus of social medicine at 
the University of Birmingham, England. 


Increasing tuition fees may not be the solution 
to government restraints on funding to univer¬ 
sities, Wilfrid Laurier University says in a brief 
to the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 
The brief says that with a high unemployment 
rate, “any substantial increase in the student’s 
financial contribution may simply prevent 
many qualified students from attending 
university.” 


The Canadian Sociology and Anthropology 
Association has asked Canadian universities to 
get rid of “all investments and holdings in cor¬ 
porations known to be operating in, or having 
dealings with, the Republic of South Africa.” 


“Education: A System in Chaos” is the title of a 
National Union of Students report which points 
to studies that show students from low-and 
middle income familes becoming more appre¬ 
hensive about undertaking the costs of going 
to school. An "alarming” drop in enrolment 
reduces government funding of the institu¬ 
tions, it adds, since grants are tied to student 
numbers. “If governments do not commit 
themselves to meeting increased expenses, 
institutions will continue to shift the rising 
costs of education to the individual student. 
The result: only those who can pay will attend.” 

Figures from Statistics Canada show that com¬ 
munity college enrolment last autumn was up 
3.7% and university enrolment was down 1.8% 
over the previous years figures. The only pro¬ 
vince reporting increased university enrolment 
was Quebec, where a 3.3% rise in undergradu¬ 
ates was reported. This province also reported 
a 1.9% increase in community college 
enrolment. 

A new professional program leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Landscape Architecture 
gets under way in September at the University 
of British Columbia. The program will emphas¬ 
ize the principles of design and their applica¬ 
tion to the landscape. First and second-year 
students will be admitted to the program this 
September, and the deadline for application is 
June 30. 


Ontario universities should not be allowed to 
determine their own tuition fee levels, the Uni¬ 
versity of Waterloo says in a report to the pro¬ 
vincial government. The report also says that 
the current fee rate shouldn’t be increased until 
a “full study can be made of the impact of fee 
increases on accessibility.” The UW report 
rejects any move to encourage universities to 
set thefr own rates, saying that fee levels are “a 
matter of social and political policy and there¬ 
fore a decision to be made by government”. 



ment during the Winter Session. 

“Pm impressed with the type of sophis¬ 
ticated equipment for silk screening avail¬ 
able in Nelson,” says Curry. 

Curry’s work has been exhibited in one- 
man shows at the Shaw-Rimmington 


From left, Jorgenson, Curry and Porteous 

Gallery in Toronto and at art galleries in 
Victoria. She has exhibited her works at 
several exhibitions including the 12th 
annual International Biennale of Graphic 
Art in Yugoslavia in 1977 and at the Cana¬ 
dian Consulate in San Francisco this year. 


Visual arts students shine 


Graduating students in UVic’s visual arts 
department captured three of four top cash 
prizes in the 1979 Helen Pitt Graduate 
Awards competition. 

Students graduating in Fine Arts from 
UVic, the Emily Carr College of Art and 
the University of British Columbia were 
eligible for awards in the categories of 
painting, sculpture, photography, drawing 
and printmaking. 

Richard Putz, Grant Baker and Sydney 
Condrashoff each won $3, 750 in the com¬ 
petition. Tom Robertson of the Emily Carr 


College of Art was the other winner of 
$3,750. 

Putz is a sculptor, Baker a photo¬ 
grapher and Condrashoff a painter. 

Six UVic students are among 11 chosen 
to exhibit their works in the 1979 Helen Pitt 
Graduate Exhibition June 6 to July 15 at 
the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria. 

Along with the three winners,works by 
UVic student sculptors Wayne Morrison 
and Bryce Thompson and painter Janis 
Ward were chosen for the exhibition. 


DayCare 
and Athletics 
offer 

summer fun 

“Summer Fun”, a recreational program for 
children aged 6 to 12 years will take place 
at UVic weekdays from July 3 to August 
31, 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Twenty-five places are available, and 
enrolment priority will be given to children 
of parents from the university community. 

The program will provide children with 
a recreational learning experience while 
their parents work or study. Activities will 
be directed by staff trained by Lucille 
MacKay, co-ordinator of UVic DayCare 
Services, and Wayne Pealo and Jim Hays 
of Athletic and Recreational Services. 

Fees are $160 per month per child or $50 
per week per child. Provincial subsidy is 
available for those who qualify. 

For further enrolment information, con¬ 
tact Lucille MacKay at 477-6911, local 
4857.. 



Bakntlair 


Saturday, June 2nd. 

10:00 a.m. & Convocation ceremonies. At 

2:30 p.m. 10:00 a.m. Dr. McTaggart Cowan 
will be installed as chancellor, 
and the degree of LL.D. (honoris 
causa) will be conferred upon 
William Ronald Reid. The follow¬ 
ing degrees will be conferred: 
Ph.D., M.A., M.Sc., B.A., B.Sc. At 
2:30 p.m. the degree of LL.D. 
(honoris causa) will be conferred 
upon Esse W. Ljungh and the fol¬ 
lowing degrees will be conferred: 
Ph.D., M.A., M.Ed., M.Mus., 
M.P.A., B.A., B.Ed., B.F.A., 
B.Mus., B.S.N., B.S.W., LL.B. 
MCKI, Gymnasium. 

Tuesday, June 5th. 

8:00 p.m. Convocation ceremonies broad¬ 
cast on Cable 10. 

Wednesday, June 6th. 

New exhibit opens at Maltwood 
Gallery, “Painters of the Colonial 
Period”. Gallery hours are 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday to Fri¬ 
day. UNIV, Maltwood Art Museum 
and Gallery. 

Sunday, June 10th. 

6:05 p.m. Convocation ceremonies broad¬ 
cast on Cable 10. 

Saturday, June 16th. 

6:05 p.m. Convocation ceremonies broad¬ 
cast on Cable 10. 

Monday, June 18th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of Governors meeting. 

UNIV, Senate and Board Room. 

Friday, June 29th. 

Last day of classes for May-June 
courses. 

Monday, July 2nd. 

University offices closed for 
Dominion Day holiday. 
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